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Speeches  of  Lincoln 


riKST  INAUGUKAL  ADDRESS. 

Marcli  4,    1861. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government 
itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  before 
he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  otfice. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  for  me  to  discuss 
those  matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no 
special  anxiety  or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems  to  exist 
among  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  that,  by  the  accession 
of  a  republican  administration,  their  property  and  their  peace 
and  i)ersonal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while 
existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  jiublished  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 
you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches,  when  I 
declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
exists. ' '  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so  ;  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and 
■elected  me  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I   had   made 
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this,  and  made  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never 
recanted  them.  And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the 
platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and 
to  me,  the  clear  and  empliatic  resolution  which  I  now  read : 

''Resolved,  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  state  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
depend ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed 
force  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or  territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  only 
press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace, 
and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endangered 
hy  the  now  incoming  administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully 
given  to  all  the  states  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever 
cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

No  state,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out 
of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are 
legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  state  or 
states  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  insur- 
rectionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  hiAvs,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to   the   extent    of    my 
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ability,  I  shall  take  care  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
<en joins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  states.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly  per- 
form it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters, 
the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  onlj^  as 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national 
authority, 

H:  ^  :?:  H^  H: 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the 
people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the 
terms  for  the  separation  of  the  states.  The  people  them- 
selves, also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  government  as  it  came  into  his  hands,  and  to 
transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in 
the  world  ?  In  our  present  differences,  is  either  party  without 
faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Euler  of 
nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  j-our  side 
of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people.      By  the  frame  of  the  Govern- 
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meiit  under  wliicli  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisel}'' 
given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief,  and' 
have  Avitli  equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little 
to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people^ 
retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration,  bj^  any 
extreme  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the- 
Government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  Avell  upon 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lest  by  taking; 
time. 

If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  ta- 
il step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be 
fnistrated  by  it. 

Such  of  3^ou  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old 
Constitution  unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws. 
of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  administration- 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this.. 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.      You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy 
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the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  a  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained, 
it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  Avill  be,  bj 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


FEOM  MESSAGE  TO  CONGEESS. 
July  4,  1861. 
It  msij  be  affirmed  without  extravagance  that  the  free 
institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved 
the  condition  of  our  whole  people  beyond  any  example  in  the 
w^orld.  Of  this  we  now  have  a  striking  and  an  impressive 
illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  government  has  now 
on  foot  was  never  before  known,  without  a  soldier  in  it  but 
who  has  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But 
more  than  this,  there  are  many  single  regiments  whose 
members,  one  and  another,  i^ossess  full  practical  knowledge 
of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  whatever  else, 
whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  Presi- 
dent, a  cabinet,  a  congress,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly 
competent  to  administer  the  government  itself.  Nor  do  I  say 
this  is  not  true  also  in  the  army  of  your  late  friends,  now 
adversaries  in  this  contest ;  but  if  it  is,    so   much   better  the 
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reason  wliy  the  government  wliieli  lias  conferred  such  benefits 
in  both  them  and  us  shoukl  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever,  in 
any  section,  purposes  to  abandon  such  a  government  woukl 
do  well  to  consider  in  deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he 
does  it — what  better  he  is  likely  to  get  in  its  stead,  whether 
the  substitute  will  give,  or  be  intended  to  give  so  much  of 
good  to  the  people  ?  There  are  some  f oreshadowings  on 
this  subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declara- 
tions of  independence  in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one, 
penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words  ' '  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal. ' '  Why  ?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our 
good  old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "We  the 
People"  and  substitute  "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign 
and  independent  States. ' '  Why '?  Why  this  deliberate 
pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and  the  authority  of 
the  people? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the 
Union  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form 
and  substance  of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  man — to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders,  to  clear  the  i^aths  of  laudable  pursuits  for  all ; 
to  afiford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race 
of  life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from 
necessity,  this  is  the  leading  object  of  the  government  for 
wdiose  existence  we  contend. 

I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  i^eople  under- 
stand and  appreciate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while 
in  this,  the    government's    hour    of    trial,    large    numbers   of 
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those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been  favored  with  the 
offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which  had 
pampered  them,  not  one  common  soldier  is  known  to  have 
deserted  his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true, 
despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous  associates  ;  but  the 
greatest  honor,  and  most  important  fact  of  all,  is  the  unani- 
mous firmness  of  the  common  soldiers  and  common  sailors. 
To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  successfully 
resisted  the  treacherous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands, 
but  an  hour  before,  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is 
the  patriotic  instinct  of  the  plain  people.  They  understand, 
without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying  of  the  government 
wdiich  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to  them. 

Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  experi- 
ment. Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — -the 
successful  establishing  and  the  successful  administering  of 
it.  One  still  remains — its  successful  maintenance  against  a 
formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for 
them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly 
carry  an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots 
are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that 
when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  decided,  there 
can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets ;  that  there  can  be 
no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at  succeed- 
ing elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace  ;  teaching 
men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can 
they  take  it  by  a  war ;  teaching  all  the  f  olh"  of  being  the 
beginners  of  a  war. 
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Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men 
as  to  what  is  to  be  tlie  course  of  the  government  toward  the 
Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed, 
the  executive  deems  it  proper  to  say  it  will  be  his  purpose 
then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ; 
and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  understanding  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, than  that  expressed  in  the  inaugural  address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  government,  that  it  may  be 
administered  for  all  as  it  was  administered  by  the  man  who 
made  it.  Loyal  citizens  everywhere  have  the  right  to  claim 
this  of  their  government,  and  the  government  has  no  right  to 
withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in  giving  it 
there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in 
any  just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  states  have 
accepted  the  provision,  that  "the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. ' '  But  if  a  state  may  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union, 
having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of 
government ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispen- 
sable means  to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee 
mentioned ;  and  when  an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatory,  the 
indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and  obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  executive  found  the 
duty  of  employing  the  war  power  in  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or 
surrender  the    existence  of  the  government.      No  compromise 
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hj  public  sen'ants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a  cure ;  not  that 
•compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  x)opular  govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who 
carry  an  election  can  only  save  the  government  from 
imanediate  destruction  by  giving  up  the  main  point  upon 
which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliber- 
ate decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  executive  could  not  have  consented 
that  these  institutions  shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in 
betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  free  people 
liave  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  moral  right  to 
shrink,  nor  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life  in  what 
might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he 
has,  so  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will 
now,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He 
sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and  your  actions  may  so 
accord  with  his,  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who  have 
been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  resto- 
ration to  them,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guilt  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go 
iorward  without  fear  and  with  manlv  hearts. 


EEPLY  TO  HORACE  GREELEY'S  "PRAYER  OF 
TWENTY  MILLIONS." 

(Published  in  the  "Tribune"  of  August  19,  1862. ) 

Dear  Sir : — I    have    just  read  yours  of  the  19tli  addressed 
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to  myself  tlirougli  the  New  York  ' '  Tribune. ' '  If  there  be  in 
it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may^  know 
to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them.  If 
there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I  ma}^  believe  to  be 
falsely  drawn,  I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 
If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone, 
I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have 
always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  seem  to  be  pursuing,  as  jon  say,  I  have 
not  meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 

I  Would  Save  the  Unioii.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority 
can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  "the  Union  as 
it  was. ' '  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union, 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery  I 
do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What 
I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I 
forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the 
Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  lielp  the  cause.      I  shall  try  to  correct 
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errors  wlien  shown  to  be  errors  ;  and  I  sliall  adopt  new  views 
so  fast  as  they  shall  api)ear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official  duty  ; 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft  expressed  personal 
wisii  that  all  men  everywhere,  could  be  free. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS. 

December  1,    18G2. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetu- 
ate peace,  insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportion- 
ately the  wealth  of  the  country.  With  these,  we  should  pay 
all  the  emancijjation  would  cost,  together  with  our  other 
debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  without  it. 
If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle  until  today,  without  paying  anything  on  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  each  man  of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that 
debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it  then ;  and  this  because 
our  increase  of  men  through  the  whole  period,  has  been 
greater  than  six  per  cent,  — has  run  faster  than  the  interest 
upon  the  debt.  Thus,  time  alone  releases  a  debtor  nation, 
so  long  as  its  population  increases  faster  than  unpaid 
interest  accumulates  on  its  debt. 

Hi  Hi  *  :1j  :$; 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  forth 
and  cover  the  land.  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land  ? 
Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  but  one  colored  person  to  seven  whites.      Could 
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one  in  any  way  greatly  disturb  the  seven  ?  There  are  many 
communities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to 
seven  whites,  and  this  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
evil  from  it.  The  District  of  Cohimbia,  and  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Deleware,  are  all  in  this  condition.  The  Dis- 
trict has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six  whites  ;  and  yet 
iu  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress  I  believe  it  has  never 
presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  persons  as  one  of  its 
grievances.  But  why  should  emancipafion  south  send  the 
free  people  north  ?  People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless 
there  be  something  to  run  from.  Heretofore  colored  people, 
to  some  extent,  have  fled  north  from  bondage ;  and  noAv, 
perhaps,  from  both  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if 
gradual  emancipation  and  deportation  be  adopted,  they  will 
have  neither  to  flee  from.  Their  old  masters  will  give  them 
wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be  i)rocured,  and  the 
freedmen,  in  turn,  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the  wages 
till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and 
with  people  of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition 
can  be  trusted  on  the  mutual  interests  involved.  And,  in 
any  event,  camwt  the  North  decide  for  itself  whether  to 
receive  them? 

•^  Hi  :H  ^:  :;• 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted, 
A-vould  shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  blood '?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore  the 
national  authority  and  national  prosperity,  and  perpetuate 
both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — Congress  and 
Executive — can   secure    its    adoption?      Will    not    the    good 
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people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  api)eal  from  us? 
Can  we,  can  they,  by  any  other  means  so  certainly  or  so 
speedily  assure  these  vital  objects  ?  We  can  succeed  only  by 
concert.  It  is  not  "Can  any  of  us  imagine  better?"  but, 
"Can  Ave  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  recurs,  ' '  Can  we  do  better  ? ' '  The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  Ave  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  Avill  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  no  personal  significance  or  insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  Ave  pass  Avill  light  us  doAvn  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
Avorld  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  hoAV  to 
saA'e  the  Union.  The  Avorld  knoAvs  Ave  do  know  how  to  save 
it.  We — CA^en  we  here — hold  the  poAver  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaA^e,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free, — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and 
what  Ave  x>i'eserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed ;  this 
could  not  fail.  The  Avay  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just 
— a  way  which,  if  folloAved,  the  Avorld  will  forever  applaud, 
and  God  must  forcA^er  bless. 


o 
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EMANCIPATION  PEOCLAMATION. 

January   1,    1863. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -two, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing,  among  other  things,  tlie  following,  to- wit  : 

' '  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the 
people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of 
states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact 
that  any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in 
good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  state  shall  have  participated, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state,  and  the  people 
thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. ' ' 

Now,  therefore,  I,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of   the    power   in   me   vested   as 
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Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessar}'  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on 
this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  liundred  and  sixty  three,  and  in  accordance  with 
my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period 
of  one  hundred  days  from  the  first  day  above  mentioned, 
order  and  designate,  as  the  states  and  i>arts  of  states  where- 
in the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to-wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St» 
Bernard,  Plaquemine,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James,  Ascension,  Assumi)tion,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St. 
Marie,  St.  Martin  and  Orlean.  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty -eight 
counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties 
of  Berkely,  Accomac,  Northamj)ton,  Elizabeth  City,  York, 
Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the 
present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  are  and  hencefortli 
shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
i:)ersons. 
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And  I  liereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free, 
to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self  defense ; 
and  I  recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed, 
they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons 
of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  ser- 
vice. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity, 
I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony'  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January, 
in    the    year   of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
[L.    S.  ]    dred  and   sixty-three,    and  of  the  Lidependence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABKAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 
WILLIAM  H.    SEWARD,    Secretary  of  State. 


AT    THE    DEDICATION    OF    THE    NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY,   GETTYSBURG,    PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER  19,    1863. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to   the   proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
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Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,    or  any   nation  so  conceived   and  so  dedicated,    can 
long  endure.      We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate   a   portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting-place    for  those   who  here   gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation    might  live.      It  is   altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this.     But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,    we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.      The 
brave   men,    living   and   dead,    who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.      Tlie 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.      It  is  for  us,  the 
living,     rather  to  be    dedicated   here   to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is   rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  from   these   honored   dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full    measure  of   devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these    dead   shall   not  have    died  in  vain ;  that  this   nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment  of  the  people,    by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


SECOND  INAUGUKAL  ADDBESS. 
MARCH  4,    1865. 
Fellow- Countrymen: — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  oath 
of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extend- 
ed   address    than    there  was  at  the  first.      Then  a  statement, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting 
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and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during 
wliich  public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth 
oii  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still 
absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our 
arms,  ui)on  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  myself ;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war, 
all  dreaded  it,  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war— seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish,  and  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow 
the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate  and  extend 
this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would 
rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  government  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement 
of  it. 

Neither    party    '^xpected    for   the   war   the   magnitude   nor 
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duration  which  it  has  already  attained  ;  neither  anticipated  that 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before  the 
conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph, 
and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the 
same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  his 
aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge 
not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered.      That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  ' '  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ; 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh. ' '  If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  aud  South  this  terrible  war,  as 
the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  des- 
cern  therein  any  departure  from  those  attributes  which  the  be- 
lievers in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we 
hope,  ferverently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
untill  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. ' ' 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm- 
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ness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  ns 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  j  ust  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  LYCEUM  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 

ILL., UPON  THE  "PERPETUATION  OF  OUR 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. ' ' 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  ivell-wisher 
to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to 
violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never 
to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  seventy- 
six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  p>ro2Jerty,  and  his  sacred  honor. — Let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the 
blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles 
on  her  lap ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges ;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books,  and 
in  almanacs ;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  prolaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And, 
in  short,  let  it  become  the  p>olitical  religion  of  the  nation:  and 
let    the    old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave 
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and  the   gay   of   all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling  such  as  this  shall  universally 
or  even  very  generally  prevail  throughout  the  nation, 
vain  will  be  every  effort,  and  fruitless  every  attemi^t,  to  sub- 
vert our  national  freedom. 

^  :J:  :»:  :5s  Hs 

Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which  is  now  no  more, 
has  done  much  in  maintaining  our  institutions  thus  far.  I 
mean  the  powerful  influence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of 
the  Eevolution  had  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  judgment.  By  this  influence,  the  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  avarice  incident  to  our  nature,  and  so  com- 
mon to  a  state  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  conscious  strength, 
were  for  the  time  in  a  great  measure  smothered  and  rendered 
inactive,  while  the  deep-rooted  i)rinciples  of  hate,  and  the 
powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of  being  turned  against 
each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  against  the  British  na- 
tion. And  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  basest 
principles  of  our  natures  were  either  made  to  lie  dormant, 
or  to  become  the  active  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the 
noblest  of  causes — that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  is  fading,  has  faded, 
with  the  circumstances  that  produced  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are 
now,  or  ever  will  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  that,  like  every- 
thing else,  they  must  fade  upon  the  memory  of  the  world, 
and    grow    more    and    more    dim    by  the  lapse  of  time.      In 
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history,  we  hope,  they  will  be  read  of  and  recounted,  as  long- 
as  the  Bible  shall  be  read ;  but  even  granting  that  they  Avill, 
their  influence  cannot  be  w^iat  it  heretofore  has  been.  Even 
then  they  cannot  be  so  universally  known  nor  so  vividly  felt 
as  they  were  by  the  generation  just  gone  to  rest.  At  the 
close  of  that  struggle,  nearly  every  adult  male  had  been  a 
participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  wa& 
that  of  those  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father, 
a  son,  or  a  brother,  a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every 
family — a  history  bearing  the  indebtable  testimonies  of  its 
own  anthenticity,  in  the  limbs  mangled,  in  the  scars  of 
wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes  related — a 
history,  too,  that  could  be  read  and  understood  alike  by  all, 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
But  those  histories  are  gone.  They  can  be  read  no  more  for- 
ever. They  w^ere  a  fortress  of  strength  ;  but  what  invading 
foeman  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done 
— the  leveling  of  its  walls.  They  are  gone.  They  were  a 
forest  of  giant  oaks ;  but  the  all-restless  hurricane  has 
swept  over  them,  and  left  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  trunk 
despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and 
unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes,  and  to 
combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more  rude  storms, 
then    to  sink  and  be  no  more. 

They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty  ;  and  now  that 
they  have  crumbled  away,  that  temple  must  fall  unless  we, 
their  descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other  pillars, 
hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has 
helped  us,   hut   can  do  so   no   more.       If   will   bi  future   he  our 
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enemy.  Reason, — cold,  calculating,  unim  passioned  reason 
— mast  famish  all  the  material  for  our  fnture  support  and 
defense.  Let  those  materials  he  moulded  into  general  intelli- 
gence, sound,  morality,  and  in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  laivs;  and  that  we  improved  to  the  last,  that  ire 
remained,  free  to  the  last,  that  we  revered  his  name  to  the  last, 
tliat  during  his  long  sleep  ive  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pjass 
over  or  to  desecrate  his  resting-place,  shall  be  that  ivhiclt  to 
learn,  the  last  trump  shall  awaken  our  Washington. 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  tiie 
rock  of  its  basis ;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only 
greater  institution,  "the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. ' ' 


FROM    THE    ADDRESS    BEFORE  THE  SPRINGFIELD 
WASHINGTOXIAN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

February  22,  1842. 
"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tentli  anniversary  of  tlie 
birthday  of  Washington ;  we  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day. 
AVashington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth — long  since 
mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It 
cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  "Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt 
it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked 
deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on. ' ' 


To  the  Congressional  Committee  which  notified  the  President 
of  the  result  of  the  Electoral  count  in  February,  1865. 
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"Having  served  four  years  in  the  depths  of  a  great  and 
yet  uneuded  national  peril,  I  can  view  this  call  to  a  second 
term  in  no  wise  more  flattering  to  myself  than  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  public  judgment  that  I  may  better  finish  a  difficult 
work,  in  which  I  have  labored  from  the  first,  than  could  any- 
one less  severely  schooled  in  the  task.  In  this  view,  and  with 
assured  reliance  on  that  Almighty  Ruler  who  has  so  gracioush^ 
sustained  us  thus  far,  and  with  increased  gratitude  to  the 
gen3rous  people  for  their  continued  confidence,  I  accept  the 
renewed  trust  with  its  3'et  onerous  and  perplexing  duties  and 
responsibilities. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN. 

' '  Gold  is  good  in  its  place  ;  but  living,  brave  and  patriotic 
men  are  better  than  gold. 

"God  must  like  the  common  people,  or  he  would  not  have 
made  so  many  of  them. 

"I  am  indeed  very  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who  have 
been  struggling  with  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it. ' ' 

"Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it. ' ' 

"The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intemper- 
ance is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils 
among  mankind. 
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"The  jmrposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must  pre- 
vail, though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perfect 
them  in  advance. 

"Of  the  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  and  the  liberties  of  their  countrj^,  truly  may  it  be 
said  :  '  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them  ? '  " 

"I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
with  you  (the  people),  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with 
Presidents,  not  with  office  seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the 
question,  shall  the  Union,  and  shall  the  liberties  of  the 
country  be  j)reserved  to  the  last  generation. ' ' 

"  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. '  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanenth^  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.      It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  ' ' 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I 
am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  the 
light  I  have.  I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right 
— stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when 
he  goes  wrong. ' '   • 

About  six  months  before  the  death  of  Lincoln,  he  said, 
"Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know 
me  best  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower 
where  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. ' ' 
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